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interests of New England and of the great Indus*
trial communities of the North. That he shifted
his ground at the proper moment, bad as the " bill
of abominations " was, and that, as a Northern
statesman, he was perfectly justified in doing so,
cannot be fairly questioned or criticised. It is
true that his course was a sectional one, but every-
body else's on this question was the same, and it
could not be, it never has been, and never will be
otherwise.

The tariff of 1828 was destined indirectly to
have far more important results to Mr. Webster
than the brief speech in which he signalized hia
change of position on the question of protection.
Soon after the passage of the act, in May, 1828,
the South Carolina delegation held a meeting to
take steps to resist the operation of the tariff, but
nothing definite was then accomplished. Popu-
lar meetings in South Carolina, characterized by
much violent talk, followed, however, during the
summer, and in the autumn the Legislature of the
State put.forth the famous "exposition and pro-
test" which emanated from Mr. Calhoun, and
embodied in the fullest and strongest terms the
principles of "nullification." These movements
were viewed with regret and with some alarm
throughout the country, but they were rather lost
sight of in the intense excitement of the presi-
dential election. The accession of Jackson then
came to absorb the public attention, and brought